Tape 3 


William B. Wallis/Vernal Express 


We are at the home of Mr. William Wallis, former editor of the Vernal Express newspaper. Today 
is the 18th day of August, 1977. My name is Mike Brown from the Golden Age Center, Vernal, 
Utah. 

Mike Brown (MB): The author of Roots, do you know him? 

William Wallis: No, my son does, he is associated with a big publishing firm in Cincinnati, and 
they are going to handle all of his books. 

MB: Oh, that is tremendous. That would be quite a story to have on tape. 

William: He left for home, Jack brought four of his children, his wife and four children with him. 
They were driving from here to Cincinnati in two days. They drove halfway yesterday and they 
had to get there tonight. 

MB: Is that your son, Jack? 

William: Budge. 

MB: Budge? 

William: Yeah, he had been with Proctor and Gamble for about seven years and he switched over 
to this firm. Have you ever read the Writer’s Digest ? 

MB: I have seen that when I was in college. Is that a quarterly publication or a monthly? 

William: It’s a monthly. Here is one of their books. 

MB: Can you tell me, how did you happen to come to Vernal? 

William: My dad was interested in public health and he was sent out here by the Utah Public 
Health Association. They sent him all over the state to judge the towns. They were having a 
Clean Town contest in Utah. So he came out here on that. I believe that was his first trip to 
Vernal. We lived in Idaho most of our lives. 

MB: About when was that? 

William: About 1917. 

MB: Did Vernal win the contest? 

William: I don't think so, I don't remember, I wasn't here then. I was in Idaho working in Burley, 
Idaho. Then I came here. When he came here, they found out he had been a newspaper publisher 
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in Idaho, so they persuaded him to take over the management of this paper. The paper was 
established in 1891, so it wasn't very old, and he took it over in 1917. 

Then I came down in 1917. 1 got transferred here. It was the Con Wagon Machine 
Company. I was transferred from Burley down here, and I was working for them and he got me 
into the newspaper. Then we took over the paper in Roosevelt, the Roosevelt Standard. I went 
over there and lived for one year and ran that paper. Then I went to the University of Utah. I 
registered for law, then came back here on summers and was working here during summers. I 
was working part-time out there for the Bambersen Freight Depot as a night clerk. I came out 
here and worked in the summers so I wouldn't have to do work part-time out there. 

I was in the second year of law. I had done the pre-legal, but I was in the second year of 
law and then I got interested in my wife, she was teaching school. She was raised in Provo and it 
ended up in our marriage the next year. But in the meantime, there was, after I worked for the 
Express for a while, I got a job over at the Indian Agency as financial clerk. I worked over there 
until I went into the service. Then I fdled a mission, and then was when I got interested in my 
wife. 

It was in 1927 when I took over the management of the paper here and finally bought in. 

It was a stock company and I bought out the stockholders and got controlling interest and finally 
dissolved the corporation. During the operation, we changed the machinery three times. It was a 
sort of revolutionary printing processes. Then my son, when he took it over five years ago, he put 
in offset equipment. 

When I was a member of the Lions Club, there was a regular Chamber of Commerce, we 
covered all of the areas around here pushing better roads. We had a gravel road from here to Salt 
Lake then, but we succeeded in getting a paved road. Then we worked on this Dinosaur Museum. 
When we first came here they were expecting a railroad to be built in here. We had four surveys 
through this valley and we thought the railroad beat us in here. 

Some folks moved in here in 1917, and I came down from Burley in 1917, worked for the 
paper, then with the government, then I filled an LDS mission for two years. Then went back and 
worked for the government for a while and then I took over the paper. I worked for my dad for a 
while, we worked together. Then he moved to Salt Lake — received a church position. Well, they 
called him up as a patriarch to Europe in the European countries. 

MB: Was he in Germany? 

William: He was in England. They covered all the European countries and the British Isles. 

I was going to tell you, in those days, we publicized the railroads. Man, we had big 
freight lines in the paper and almost every week about the railroads coming in. Bamberger was 
sure going to be a railroad started by fall of 1917. Then we started to promote oil in Dinosaur. 

We promoted a lot of things in the paper, and there were water projects, we worked on that and 
published it. Also, schools and building up Vernal. We first published the paper in those days. We 
had a large press we used; we got electricity from the canyon up here. 

Some weeks something would happen to the canal that fed the turbine. The water would 
go off and there wouldn't be any electricity when we were trying to get our paper out. One week 
in particular, I got an automobile crank, took the flywheel off the press, and got a big husky 
fellow to turn the crank. He turned the whole edition out with 1200 copies. 
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MB: Oh, wow! 

William: He didn’t seem to mind it at all. During the Depression, we couldn’t get very much cash 
for subscriptions, so we took produce. Wool went way down to about three cents a pound, and so 
we offered credit on subscriptions. We'd take wool and in exchange. We would give them credit 
for, It think it was five cents a pound for wool. We thought maybe we would just get a few 
pounds of wool and, man, first thing we knew it, we had half the office full of wool! 

MB: Did the people buy a year's subscription in wool? 

William: They would come in and renew their paper for several years with wool because it was 
around five or ten cents a pound. The vice-president of Mountain States Telephone Company, out 
of Denver, he came through and visited the paper. We were putting the wool in large sacks and 
we had the sack up over a partition in one of the rooms. We had the printer's devil down in the 
sacks stomping the wool and he came in. He was just amazed. We gave him enough wool to take 
to Brigham City with him, where the Woolen Mill is, to make him a nice blanket. He was sure 
proud of that. 

The paper served, I think we used to publish about 1,200 copies then, and now it is over 

5,000. 

MB: Has the format or the form of the paper changed quite a bit over the years? 

William: Not too much. It is still eight column. It used to be six column. You've seen the paper, 
haven't you? It’s all offset now. We used to hand-fold and hand-feed the press. We'd have to start 
Friday, start somewhere around Friday, in order to get it out the following Thursday. Now they 
don't even start the paper until Monday morning. They work on it Monday and Tuesday and have 
it ready to go to press Tuesday night. Sometimes they have to work until midnight. We were 
getting out twelve pages, sometimes sixteen pages, now they get out twenty- four or thirty-six 
pages. This week, they got out thirty pages. I don't know whether you want to hear any more 
about the paper or not. 

MB: Oh yes, yes, love to. 

William: I gave a talk one time at a press convention, Utah State Press Convention, and I told 
them all of our freight came by horse and wagon, that was back in 1917 and '18. 1 told them that 
we had our paper newsprint come in on these covered wagons. They would pile straw on the 
newsprint for the horses and sometimes the hay leaves would get down into the ink and gum up 
the press. Then we put a new linotype in. In those early days, it was brought in by team and 
wagon from Price. So, I told them that on account of the linotype being brought in by horses, that 
linotype had a grudge against horses. Invariably, when we had horses, it would be spelled wrong. 
The S's wouldn't drop down lots of times. When you leave the S's out of horses, you get a pretty 
bad name. We were reporting the Wild Indian Squaw Horse Race, and it came out without the 
S's, the horse came out without the S, and it sounded... 

MB: It sounded a little different meaning there! 
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William: I don't know whether that ought to be published or not, but the mistakes that we used to 
make in those early days, people took them good-naturedly. My son just a year ago made a 
mistake of a name. The girls that were writing copy, they put the wrong name in. The wrong 
fellow, that his name came out in the paper, why he sued my son for $60,000. 

MB: What? For a simple error? 

William: That is the first libel suit that the Vernal Express has ever had in its entire operation. 
MB: What was the outcome? 

William: Oh, it drug on and on. Finally, they settled out of court and it cost him about $4000. 
MB: For a simple error? 

William: $2000 for attorney fees. 

MB: Well, I know, like just on the article on me, they had me graduating from college the year I 
was supposed to have graduated from high school. 

William: That wasn't bad. 

MB: No, I got a kick out of that. 

William: We had an article in there one time about four women going to Salt Lake to attend a 
state club party. While they were in Salt Lake, one woman went to Ogden and spent the night 
with their friend. It said, Mrs. So-and-So and Mrs. So-and-So on all of them that they went out. 
But when it said that this Mrs. So-and-So went to Ogden and spent the night with this lady 
friend, why the S didn’t drop down on the Mrs., so it said Mr. So-and-So. It said while the other 
ladies are in Salt Lake, why, the Mr. So-and-So went to Ogden and spent the night with another 
lady. 

MB: So did you get any flack over that? 

William: Oh, I'll say we did! The wife that it implicated, she called and wanted to know what we 
were going to do about it. So, I told her we'd do anything she wanted us to. She said, "Well, I'll 
talk to my husband." I didn't hear anything more about it. Finally, her husband came in and he 
said he had never had so much fun in his life. He said he had three women accompany him while 
he spent the weekend with them. 

MB: Well, that's good that the people were good-natured. 

William: Yeah, if that happened now, I guess we'd be a... One time there were three married 
fellows took three un-married girls to a dance over in the neighboring county. After the dance, on 
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the way back, they had forgot about the bridge being out and drove into the canal and wrecked 
the car. The sheriff was there and got their names. He didn't know but what these were their 
wives, so he gave us the names and we published it in the paper. 

MB: Oh, boy. 

William: So when the paper came out, the wives of these fellows brought the men into the office 
and wanted to know if their husbands had told them, it was nothing but a big lie. I told them as 
far as we were concerned, it was true. We don't like to repeat a source of information, so I told 
them they could get in touch with the county sheriff. So, they took them down there and he 
verified it. 

MB: Did they stay married? 

William: Oh yes, they got along all right. I guess they did a lot of repenting. When we first came 
to Vernal, my father put an item in the paper, he was kind of a straight-laced fellow. There was 
quite a bit of double standard practice going on, married men stepping out with single girls. He 
didn't like the idea, kind of disgusted with some of the businessmen. So, he put an item in the 
paper that if certain local businessmen didn't discontinue stepping out with single girls, he was 
going to publish their names in the paper. You should have seen the string of prominent 
businessmen that come into the shop and threatened that if he didn’t keep their names out of the 
paper. One of them even sent a lawyer in. 

MB: Really! Just out of curiosity, do you think that the press should have a role like that? 

William: I don't know, it would do a lot of good. But you sure stick your neck out. Sometimes a 
news item, whether it is worth publishing or not, the damage it will do to a family, sometimes, it 
is better not to publish it. But they do it now, I know the dailies do. They disregard the feelings of 
the parents. 

MB: Oh, you mean like if the kids have gotten involved in something? 

William: Yes, that's right. But now they publish this juvenile news. 

MB: That was one area I was going to ask you about. You've seen trends of American journalism 
the whole time you have been here in Vernal, and I always remember hearing about Yellow 
Journalism [the trend toward sensationalizing news for the sake of sales]. Was there much of that 
here in Utah? 

William: I don't think so. 

MB: You never saw anything like that, they never had anything like that? 

William: Oh yeah, there has been some. 
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MB: Was there any here in Vernal? 

William: I never knew of it. 

MB: Did you ever have any competition here? I was just wondering if anyone ever tried to start a 
newspaper and failed? You know, competition for you? 

William: No, we've always put out a good paper and they've been good to us. That's the best way 
to beat competition. 

MB: Did you ever have any association with any of those large newspaper chains? 

William: No, sometimes they would kind of nibble, they wanted to take our paper over. But it 
has been independent all along. 

MB: Did the Hearst chain ever nibble, did you ever have anything to do with them? 

William: I think they did at one time. You give up a lot when you get in those chains. 

MB: What kind of offer did they make? Would you stand to gain anything? 

William: I can't remember any of them. 

MB: I've heard that they sometimes use power tactics and things like that when they move in, try 
to rejuvenate, take over. 

William: We have had threats, people get mad sometimes when you publish a story. But it has 
never happened. 

MB: Has there been a tradition, outside of your father, of journalism in your family? 

William: Oh, I don't know. 

MB: Three generations, you could almost call it that. 

William: When I started school, my brother was a lawyer. I had two brothers that were lawyers, 
my dad was a lawyer as well as a publisher. But they both encouraged me to go into law instead 
of going into the newspaper, it was so vulnerable, open to criticism. If you make a mistake in the 
paper, it is hard to explain. 

We had one reporter that wouldn't get his copy in on time. Then at the last minute he 
would try to rush things and we'd make mistakes. Every time that paper came out, he would sit in 
his office with the door partly open, scared to death, ready to take off. People would come in and 
get after him. We'd make him hold the gun, too, when he'd make mistakes. 

We had a forest supervisor who was made president of the Ashley Horse Growers 
Association. Of course, the linotype wouldn't overlook that. Boy, when that came out on the front 
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page (laughter). Oh, we were embarrassed. President of the Ashley “Hore” Growers Association. 
So we sent him to the forest supervisor to kind of square it off. He went up there , the forest 
supervisor hadn't even noticed it. He showed him the paper, and the forest supervisor read it and 
started laughing and laughing until the tears came rolling down. 

But if you make a mistake in the paper and if s not done with malice, why then, you 
could get free if you make a correction. But the only way they can get you on libel is if there is 
malice. And I don’t see how they ever could have sued us then. There was no malice there. 

MB: Just a change of name, unless he didn't like the guy. 

William: But it drug on and on, they wouldn't give in. It went for about a year and a half, I guess. 

MB: Being in the publishing business, especially here in town, you have seen and documented 
human events every week for what did you say? Forty- four years. Have you seen any trends or 
factors, or what do you think has really been influential in shaping Vernal to what it is today? 

William: Well, I think when we have an important bond issue, the paper has taken a firm stand 
for or against it and it's had an effect. 

MB: Have there been many times that things have passed that you opposed or that the general 
trend hasn’t gone with the paper? I mean, in that regard, you could almost say that the paper 
helped push the legislation. I can’t say shape the legislation, but... 

William: I think with this water development that we've had, I think that's one of the biggest 
examples. We've given it a lot of publicity. The reclamation officials have told us that, too, that 
they sure did appreciate the support that the paper gave them. 

MB: Have you given the opposition of voice in the paper too? 

William: Oh, yes. Especially lately, there had been a lot of this, things come up, debatable. 

MB: Have you been involved in lobbying or whatever? They have had supreme court decisions 
and laws passed about the press. The press was really up for fire you know, in the early 70s, the 
media. Has that ever affected you? You know, like you mentioned earlier, revealing your 
sources? 

William: No, I don't remember anything like that. We have had a good live organization. We 
have the confidence of the state and local officials. Sometimes we have stood behind the school 
board or the county commissioners and supported them and some of their decisions that the 
people didn't like particularly. Now this bond issue for the hospital, the paper is right behind that, 
but it has a lot of opposition there. 

MB: What would you say your proudest accomplishment has been? 

William: Getting out of debt, I guess. We sure paid a lot of money for machinery. We bought the 
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ultimate in printing presses one year, a rotary press, and automatic set. I guess within seven or 
eight years, it was just obsolete. We had just put in offset equipment, had to junk it. The press 
was worth, new, over $60,000. The linotypes, we had three linotypes, and they cost and we 
struggled to pay for those. They cost from $15,000 to $30,000 each and they all had to be 
scrapped. 

MB: That's quite a lot! 

William: It used to be, we had one press that was just the ultimate in fine printing. We liked to 
own all our presses. We got one out of Denver, put it in and used it for about 15 years and we 
went to this roll-fed press. It seemed like every so many years, we'd just have to change over. 

But going from hot-type to cold-type, that was the big expense. Offsets, we put in like we are 
doing now, all offset. Instead of setting the news on a linotype, you know, it is all done 
automatically, all computerized. We had about three girls set punching the tape on a typewriter 
and we only had to type through another machine. It all comes out ready to be processed and 
pasted up and ready for the paper. Then we have the process where we can make the plates for 
the presses, the metal plates to go on the presses. We have the camera equipment. You have 
talked to Jack, haven't you? 

MB: Yes, I was able to talk to him for just two or three minutes as he was real busy. 

William: You must have been in on Monday or Tuesday. 

MB: Yes, as a matter of fact. 

William: Yeah, that's their busy day. They just don't have time to say "boo" on those days. You 
hit him on Friday or Saturday and get him to show you through the plant. 

MB: What do you see for the future of the Express ? Do you see it getting bigger and bigger as 
the area grows? 

William: I think so, they have got the facilities now to increase. They can go to a daily or semi- 
weekly if they want. 

MB: Do you think that will ever happen? 

William: If they put in a telegraph service. One thing about it, they put in a telegraph service, the 
news that comes over the telegraph is punched, it comes out all punched and then that can run 
through his computer. You can take it almost instantly from the telegraph to the computer and 
have it ready to go into the paper. 

MB: That's quite an operation. Have you ever wanted to have a daily? 

William: No, that's too much work. We talked about a semi-weekly, but that's a back breaker. 
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MB: How much political influence would you think that the paper has had, over the years? 

William: It has been independent. We haven't declared ourselves for either party. We have just 
supported both parties, been fair to both and got along fine. We have never felt that we have been 
partial to either one. 

MB: Is it still the policy not to reveal sources of information? 

William: Yes. 

MB: What if something was printed erroneously, you know, where there could be a libel suit, 
would the sources be revealed then? 

William: They wouldn't have to be, all you'd have to do is to correct it. I imagine if it were doing 
the person some harm, where some person had a malicious idea of publishing something, that 
would injure somebody, yeah, I sure would, that would be a countersuit there. That's what these 
doctors are gonna start doing about these malpractice suits. They'll probably start bringing 
countersuits, they have already brought one, scared the life out of the person, I guess. 

MB: Was that here in town? 

William: No, no, somewhere in the East a while back. 

End 
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